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An Hoccleve Item 

In the accounts of the life of Thomas Hoccleve, it has not been 
noted, that in 1395 Richard II granted him a corrody in the priory 
of Hayling, near the Isle of Wight. The grant, which bears date 
of January 22 (17 Richard II.), states that 'Thomas Hoccleve 
clericus ' is sent to the prior and convent of Hayling to receive such 
sustenance for the term of his life as William Gambon, defunct, 
had at the request of King Edward III. 1 As there is no reason to 
suppose that at this time Hoccleve retired from his clerkship and 
resided in the priory, presumably the corrody was commuted for 
a money annuity. 2 In the first year of Henry IV another entry 
in the Close Bolls states that Thomas Hoccleve has requested that 
his corrody at Hayling be transferred to ' our beloved clerks ' Wil- 
liam Flete and William Gedney and that the request has been 
granted.* Evidently Hoccleve had disposed of his corrody in much 
the same way as Chaucer did of his annuity. 4 

J. R. HULBEET. 
University of Chicago. 
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JJeber ein- und dreihehige Halbverse in der altenglischen alli- 
terierenden Poesie, von Erich Neuner (Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 
1920). Normally this study would have appeared in 1914. The 
author's service in the war delayed his promotion to the degree of 
Ph. D. until June, 1920, when the printed dissertation was duly 
presented to the University of Berlin. 

The outstanding points of interest in this mongraph will subor- 
dinate fault-finding with immaturity in linguistic reasoning, and 
with a lack of taste in commanding the printer's devices for the 
' display ' of the matter. These points are two in number : a new 
questioning of the validity of rhythmic principles assumed by Rie- 
ger and Sievers in the theory of Anglo-Saxon versification, and 
the implied endorsement of this questioning by Professors Brandl 
and Heusler. 

The system of scansion as formulated by Professor Sievers ad- 
mits certain unusual features of rhythmic movement, such as the 
juxtaposition of the stresses in type C, and the rhythmic peculiari- 

1 Close Roll. 235. mem. 22, dorso. Gambon was a valletus of the King's 
chamber in 1368. See Life-Records of Chaucer, iv, p. 167, also p. 177. 

s See C. Plummer, Fortesque, Notes pp. 337-38 (cited in N. E. D. s. v. 
'corrody') on the possibility of such commutation, and for more definite 
evidence my Chaucer's Official Life, p. 24, where I have pointed out that 
Gambon held several corrodies at the same time. 

3 C. R. 245 mem. 9. dorso. 

* See Chaucer's Official Life, p. 68 and Professor Samuel Moore's "Studies 
in the Life-Records of Chaucer," Anglia, xxv, 19 ff. 
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ties of types D and E. But the essential correctness of the types, 
in respect of an acceptable rhythmic movement is confirmed by the 
persistence of the ' native ' versification into the later periods of 
the language, sustaining itself in national consciousness under the 
severest tests of linguistic revolutions and in a necessary surrender 
to foreign supremacy. On the other hand, the unassailable merit 
of the system consists in its complete fidelity to the accentual prin- 
ciples of the language. It is by the help of Anglo-Saxon versifica- 
tion, as formulated by Sievers, that the grammarian arrives at the 
details relating to word-accent and sentence-emphasis, and it is 
this earliest versification that gives the clearest view of the rhyth- 
mic resources inherent in the language, — a view that is still not 
appreciated by many prosodists, altho it is manifestly indis- 
pensable to a right understanding of the rhythmic management of 
the language in all periods of its history. 

Hardly any one's guess would hit the specific meaning of the 
title of Dr. Neuner's dissertation. One would at once say, and 
correctly too, that the purpose is to show that all the half -lines of 
the accepted normal types do not have just two stresses, but that 
some are also organically constructed with but one stress, others 
with three stresses. The accentually strong types D and E might 
also be suspected to receive special attention in connection with a 
theoretical three-stress form, but the one-stress form would proba- 
bly not be suspected to be Sievers' A3. 

A description of A3 may for convenience be quoted from Bright's 
Anglo-Saxon Reader, p. 232 : ' The first half -line admits a notable 
form of type A. The alliteration is restricted to the second arsis, 
because of the light character of the first arsis. The lightness of 
the first foot is also favorable to an increased number of syllables 
in the thesis.' Few teachers will not admit that the beginner has 
difficulty in promptly recognizing this form. One may be justified 
in assuming that this experience of the beginner has been shared 
by Dr. Neuner, and has led him to attempt to prove that the ac- 
cepted scansion of the form is not correct. When the alliteration 
is deferred to the second foot, can it not be shown that the versifier 
has purposely produced a half-line with but one stress (einhebig) ? 
Dr. Neuner believes that it can, and proceeds to do it. The point 
of attack is, of course, the lightness of the first stress, which is 
often not strictly warranted by the grammatical gradation of ac- 
cents available for ictus, what is here designated die Dynamik der 
Redeteile. 

Accepting the types set up by Sievers as the most satisfactory 
Arbeitshypothese, Dr. Neuner has gone over (ausgebeutet) the 
entire Beowulf to obtain complete lists of (1) Hebungs-Worter, 
(2) Heoungsfahige W drier, (3) Unhebige Worter. Armed with 
this mass of evidence (pp. 13-33), he advances to the attack of A3, 
which is conducted under the 'cry' Einhebigkeit (pp. 33-48). 
The argument is based on an alternative proposition resulting from 
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the evidence of the foregoing lists, according to which the syllables 
preceding the alliterating foot in A3 are, in the instance of a num- 
ber (mehrere) of these half -lines, all excluded from the categories 
capable of stress. It follows, therefore, either that these half-lines 
are to be regarded as structurally complete with only one stress, 
or that for these forms one must admit principles governing avail- 
ability of stress that differ from the principles observed in the 
structure of all other types having more than one stress. 

The demonstration is at once refuted by the admission that the 
stress of the first foot (to keep the usual designation) falls on a 
word that belongs to the list of hebungsfahige Worter, for this is 
just the condition that justifies the exclusive alliteration of the 
second foot. Another position for a weak foot is at the end of the 
line, and in these light feet the grammatical weight of the ictus is 
also that of syllables ' capable of the ictus/ Of course every final 
foot of the complete line is not weak, just as A3 is merely a varia- 
tion of type A with alliteration of the first foot, or of both the 
first and second. Manifestly these two well marked classes of the 
light stress are equally indispensable factors of the rhythm. Surely 
to deny the regular rhythmic function of one of these classes in- 
volves the question of the rhythmic validity of the other. 

Dr. Neuner does not, however, reason in the manner suggested. 
He has notably failed to read the evidence of his second list of 
stress-elements. Thruout that list the stress of the last foot of 
the line he has classified as secondary (Nebenhebung), which is 
not only in violation of rhythmic structure, but is directly sub- 
versive of his specific contention respecting A3. The dominant 
principle of Germanic sentence-accent and of stress gives pre- 
cedence in weight to the first positon in a sequence of grammatic- 
ally equal elements, but that in itself does not rob the element in 
the second position of its rhythmic value. In siftftan hatan and 
bzr ne siftftan (Beo. 2806 b, 718 b), the stress on siftftan is in each 
instance a true rhythmic stress. Still this precedence in position 
is not to be undervalued. In the second half -line it commands the 
right of alliteration. In A3 this precedence is overpowered by the 
grammatical weight of the second stress, but it remains operative 
in sustaining the rhythmic function of the initial but light foot. 

Turning now to the chapter entitled Einhebigkeit with its page 
upon page of examples (from Beowulf) of this figment of first 
half-lines allowed to have but one stress, one immediately encoun- 
ters a statement that the rejected stresses are on words that have 
been shown in the preceding chapter to be capable of light stress 
(Nebenhebung). Stresses allowed in the second half -line are now 
excluded from the rhythm: syftftan he for wlenco (1206), syfifian ic 
on yrre (2092) illustrate the point. More space than is here avail- 
able would be required to show the amplitude of this contradiction 
in denying stresses in the first half-line that are admitted into the 
second half -line, but here is one more illustration of it : ehtende wees 
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(159 b), wees min feeder (262 a). But a complete collation of the 
light stresses in these two positions would leave a considerable 
residuum of light stresses that are especially appropriate at the 
beginning of the line. These are made appropriate by logical 
emphasis. Prominent among the words thus stressed are swa, 06, 
gif, ac, ]>cet, fta, ftcer, and a few others ; and the finite verb should 
be mentioned, altho it is also frequent at the end of the line, which 
clearly demonstrates the rhythmic parity just pointed out. 

Dr. Neuner has classified his examples according to pseudo- 
technicalities, — non-significant distinctions in the order and num- 
ber of the words in the initial foot ; and he has obscured his mean- 
ing in many instances by his uniform disuse of stress-marks. With 
apparently a feeble sense for rhythm, he has enslaved his judg- 
ment to a fixed evaluation of the grammatical categories, so that 
when these crowd in upon him in diversified groupings his dis- 
comfiture and helplessness are complete. He consequently takes 
refuge in a theory that resolves his difficulties with a succession of 
light words and an excess of incidental {blind) alliteration. As 
formulated (pp. 48, 84), the resultant theory is as follows: The 
half -lines designated by A3 are mono-stressed, because the so-called 
first foot contains no word of inevitable stress, but only words of 
two classes, those that may carry a secondary stress, and those that 
are found to be always unstressed. Moreover, the mono-stressed 
form serves a special stylistic purpose. Standing at the beginning 
of a clause, it supplies a gradual approach to weightier expression 
(als Eingang zu folgender Emphase) ; sie sind also Mittel indi- 
reMer Emphase. 

The indirect emphasis of the light forms considered is comple- 
mented by the direct emphasis of the heavy forms of D and E. 
This function has been conceded to hypermetric forms, but the 
DynamiJc der Bedeteile establishes the scansion with three stresses 
of those half -lines which have three ' important ' words, — words 
fully entitled to stress. Briefly that is the conclusion of the second 
branch of Dr. Neuner's argument. His erroneous reasoning now 
becomes especially surprising. He fails to grasp the grammatical 
and accentual principles that led Rieger to notice the operation of 
enclisis in a sequence of ' important ' words ; and he does not per- 
ceive how this results in making clear that the principle of word- 
grouping is in strict conformity with the accentuation of sub- 
stantive compounds. In his interpretation of A3 he has not per- 
ceived the rhythm in a sequence of light words ; and now in dealing 
with forms of D and E he commits, with perhaps less excuse, the 
gross error of disregarding the principles governing, in both prose 
and verse, the accentuation and rhythmic movement of sequences of 
words belonging to the weightier categories. In all this he submits 
to be controlled by the exigencies of his theory, according to which 
scansion is determined by the detached weight of stress-elements. 
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He has taken a step backward from the position gained by com- 
petent study. 

Undoubtedly the grammatical features of the Anglo-Saxon line 
are correctly codified in the types devised by Professor Sievers; 
and the Zweihebungstheorie is, one must believe, irrefutable. If 
anything can be done in the way of expounding the aesthetic re- 
sponse to this system of rhythmic forms (and to the later ' tum- 
bling verse'), Dr. Neuner has surely not shown how that is to be 
done. j. w. b. 



A Study of Shakespeare's Versification, with an Inquiry into the 
Trustworthiness of the Early Texts, an Examination of the 1616 
Folio of Ben Jonson's Works, and Appendices including a Revised 
Text of 'Antony and Cleopatra.' By M. A. Bayfield (Cambridge, 
At the University Press, 1920). The promised book (see MLN. 
xxxv, 126) has appeared, but with a title so amplified and varied 
as to divert the mind from the specific expectation aroused by the 
author's preliminary treatise setting forth "A New System of 
English Prosody." 

It is a hopeless task to attempt to convince Professor Bayfield 
of the error dominating his scansion of what is plainly iambic 
versification. One can only ask him to clear his conscience as a 
scholar by a careful study of the principles of English accentua- 
tion and of the principles observed by the poets thru the centuries 
in sustaining the rhythmic permissibilities of the language, thus 
establishing a rhetoric of verse more subtile in calling up the finer 
distinctions of the meaning of words and the finer relations of the 
thought than the rhetoric of prose-emphasis as usually understood. 
Plain words in this matter have become necessary. As a classical 
scholar Professor Bayfield would surely not be tolerant of a novice 
in Greek who might venture by subjectivities and unsound analo- 
gies to overthrow results of Greek scholarship. Many so-called 
prosodists are the merest tyros in the knowledge of the rhythmic 
principles of English, — it is a class to which a scholar does not 
belong. 

Adhering to the trochaic theory, set forth in The Measures of 
the Poets, the author scans countless lines in support of that un- 
happy figment. Not to perceive the simple iambic movement of 
the following lines, chosen at random, does not prepare one to 
discuss the versification of any English poet. Professor Bayfield 
scans as follows, marking off anacrusis by a vertical line of dots, 
and interpretating the movement as being trochaic, with assumed 
pauses, resolutions, and prolongations : 

I I come to | bury | Caesar, | not to | praise him. 

To i sleep; per (chance to | dream: ay | there's the | rub. A 

That my i keen \ knife A | see not the | wound it | makes. 
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But in the stately volume of more than five hundred pages the 
author's purpose is to show that the characteristic feature of Shake- 
speare's verse is an excessive use — surpassing that of any of his 
contemporaries — of 'resolutions/ which have tempted "the actors 
to mangle it [the verse] by clipping the words when they could, 
and provoking those responsible for the Quartos and the Folio, 
and modern editors also, to do their best to eliminate them as 
improper." The excess is not there, tho Shakespeare may have 
become more free in this matter in the progress of his art; and 
printers and editors were surely influenced by varying fashion in 
the spelling of words and in sequences that admitted the mark of 
elision. 

Between the " good metre " of Gascoigne, for example, which is 
notoriously regular and the loosely running lines of a Massinger 
there lies a wide belt of variations in the practice of ' resolution ' 
and of devices that are classed under the general head of ' slur- 
ring'; and within the limits of this scale of variations falls the 
practice of using secondary accents as ictus. To observe a poet's 
place on this scale is to pave the way to the recognition of charac- 
teristic features of his art. But that this ' placing ' of a poet is 
not a task so easy that the merest novice may perform it, is demon- 
strated in the divergency of results when it has been attempted by 
professional hands. There is still disagreement respecting Chau- 
cer's versification, a subject that has, for the most part, been in 
only professional hands ; but here all controversy has been, accord- 
ingly, reduced to matters of relatively minor importance. One 
schooled in Chaucer's versification is not misled by the traditions 
or caprices of orthography; the law of rhythm is dominant and 
discloses the poet's manner of adapting the language to it. Shake- 
speare's versification is, from this point of view, a simpler problem, 
but Professor Bayfield has brought fresh confusion into it by first 
holding the poet to the observance of structural details that no 
English poet could ever have accepted as warranted by the rhythmic 
principles of the language; and secondly, by unsound reasoning 
touching the fashion of the printer's orthography, for by the con- 
temporary evidence of more responsible editorship the argument 
from the Quartos and Folio (p. 50 ff.) has been rightly turned just 
the other way. 

Professor Bayfield has erected a monument to misapplied indus- 
try. The chapters reported on the title-page are deprived of seri- 
ous interest because he has based all discussion on an absurdly 
erroneous theory of rhythmic structure and on an incomplete 
knowledge of the elementary and fundamental facts in the histo- 
rical grammar and conventionalities of English rhythms. 

J. w. B. 



